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Appointment of James F. Byrnes as 
Secretary of State 


REMARKS ON OCCASION OF TAKING OATH OF OFFICE 


[Released to the press July 3] 

I enter upon my duties as Secretary of State, 
deeply conscious of the great and grave responsi- 
bilities of that office. 

It is the function of the State Department to 
advise the President in the formulation of foreign 
policy and to carry out the foreign policy of the 
United States as determined by the President and 
the Congress. It follows that a change in the Sec- 
retaryship of State at this time involves no change 
in the basic principles of our foreign policy, in 
the prosecution of the war and in the struggle for 
enduring peace, which have been charted by the 
late President Roosevelt and reaffirmed by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

In advising President Truman on foreign policy, 
I shall seek the constant help and guidance of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. My 
friend, Cordell Hull, with whom I have served in 
the Congress and in the Executive branch of the 
Government and who has done so much to shape 
our foreign policy during the critical war years, 
has promised to give me the benefit of his wise 
counsel. I am glad also that I will be in a posi- 
tion to advise with my immediate predecessor, Mr. 
Stettinius, particularly on the tremendously im- 
portant tasks relating to the Organization of the 
United Nations as a permanent institution to main- 
tain peace. 

As I am leaving within a short time to accom- 
pany President Truman at his forthcoming con- 
ference with Premier Stalin and Prime Minister 
Churchill, I am asking all of those in the Depart- 
ment at home or abroad to remain at their posts 
and to carry on as usual. I have asked the Direc- 
tor of the Budget to make an investigation of the 
structure of the Department. Until I receive that 
report and have an opportunity to study it and 


make such personal inquiry as I deem advisable, 
no change in personnel will be made. 

The making of enduring peace will depend on 
something more than skilled diplomacy, something 
more than paper treaties, something more even 
than the best charter the wisest statesmen can 
draft. Important as is diplomacy, important as 
are the peace settlements and the basic Charter of 
world peace, these cannot succeed unless backed 
by the will of the peoples of different lands not 
only to have peace but to live together as good 
neighbors. 

Centuries ago devout men thought that they had 
to fight with one another to preserve their different 
religious beliefs. But we have learned through 
long and bitter experience that the only way to 
protect our religious beliefs is to respect and rec- 
ognize the right of others to their religious beliefs. 

Today there can be no doubt that the peoples 
of this war-ravaged earth want to live in a free 
and peaceful world. But the supreme task of 
statesmanship the world over is to help them to 
understand that they can have peace and freedom 
only if they tolerate and respect the rights of 
others to opinions, feelings, and ways of life which 
they do not and cannot share. 








CONFIRMATION 


Mr. Byrnes, confirmed as Secretary of 
State by the Senate on July 2, 1945, took 
the oath of office on the morning of July 3. 
He was sworn in by Chief Justice Richard 
S. Whaley of the Court of Claims at a 
ceremony held in the Rose Garden of the 
White House. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN: 


Transmittal of the Charter of the United Nations 
to the Senate 


Message of THE PRESIDENT' 


[Released to the press by the White House July 2] 

Mr. Presipent AND MEMBERS OF THE SENATE OF 
THE Unirep States: It is good of you to let me 
come back among you. You know, I am sure, how 
much that means to one who served so recently in 
this Chamber with you. 

I have just brought down from the White 
House and have delivered to your presiding officer 
the Charter of the United Nations. It was signed 
in San Francisco on June 26, 1945—six days ago— 
by the representatives of 50 nations. The Statute 
of the International Court of Justice is annexed 
to the Charter. 

I am appearing to ask for the ratification of the 
Charter, and the Statute annexed thereto, in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution. 

The Charter which I bring you has been written 
in the name of “We the peoples of the United 
Nations”. Those peoples—stretching all over the 
face of the earth—will watch our action here with 
great concern and high hope. For they look to 
this body of elected representatives of the people 
of the United States to take the lead in approving 
the Charter and Statute and pointing the way for 
the rest of the world. 

This Charter and the principles on which it is 
based are not new to the United States Senate or 
to the House of Representatives. 

Over a year and a half ago the Senate, after 
thorough debate, adopted the Connally resolution, 
which contained the essence of this Charter. It 
called for “a general international organization, 
based on the principle of the sovereign equality of 
all peace-loving states, and open to membership 
by all such states, large and small, for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security”. 
What I am now presenting to the Senate carries 
out completely this expression of national and in- 
ternational necessity. 

Shortly before that, the House of Representa- 
tives passed the Fulbright resolution, also favor- 
ing the creation of international machinery with 
participation by the United States. 


*Remarks made by the President at 1:03 p.m. E.W.T. 
on July 2, 1945. 


You and the House of Representatives thus had 
a hand in shaping the Dumbarton Oaks Propos- 
als, upon which the Charter has been based. 

No international document has been drawn ina 
greater glare of publicity than this one. It hag 
been the subject of public comment for months, 
This wide-spread discussion has created the im- 
pression in some quarters that there were many 
points of disagreement among the United Na- 
tions in drafting this Charter. Naturally, much 
more public attention was given to the items of 
disagreement than to the items of agreement. . The 
fact is that there were comparatively few points 
upon which there was not accord from the very 
beginning. Disagreement was reduced to“a mini- 
mum—and related more to methods than to a 
ciple. 

Whatever differences there were, were finaly 
settled. They were settled by the traditional 
democratic method of free exchange of opinions 
and points of view. 

I shall not attempt here to go into the various 
provisions of the Charter. They have been 80 
thoroughly discussed that I am sure you are all 
familiar with them. They will be so thoroughly 
discussed on this floor that you and the people of 
the Nation will all have a complete expression of 
views. 

In your deliberations, I hope you will consider 
not only the words of the Charter but also the 
spirit which gives it meaning and life. 

The objectives of the Charter are clear. 

It seeks to prevent future wars. 

It seeks to settle international disputes by peace 
ful means and in conformity with principles of 
justice. 

It seeks to promote world-wide progress os 
better standards of living. 

It seeks to achieve universal respect for, and oh 
servance of, human rights and fundamental free 
doms for all men and women—without distinetion | 
as to race, language or religion. } 

It seeks to remove the economic and social causal 
of international conflict and unrest. 
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It is the product of many hands and many in- 
fluences. It comes from the reality of experience 
in a world where one generation has failed twice 
to keep the peace. The lessons of that experience 
have been written into the document. 


The choice before the Senate is now clear. The 


choice is not between this Charter and something 
else. It is between this Charter and no Charter 
at all. 

Improvements will come in the future as the 
United Nations gain experience with the machin- 





Establishment of Diplomatic Relations With the 
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ery and methods which they have set up. For 
this is not a static treaty. It can be improved— 
and, as the years go by, it will be—just as our own 
Constitution has been improved. 

This Charter points down the only road to en- 
during peace. There is no other. Let us not 
hesitate to join hands with the peace-loving peo- 
ples of the earth and start down that road—with 
firm resolve that we can and will reach our goal. 

I urge ratification. I urge prompt ratification. 





Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 


[Released to the press by the White House July 5] 

It is with great satisfaction that I announce that 
effective today as of 7 p. m., Eastern War Time, the 
Government of the United States has established 
diplomatic relations with the newly formed Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity now 
established at Warsaw. The establishment of this 
Government is an important and positive step in 
fulfilling the decisions regarding Poland reached 
at Yalta and signed on February 11, 1945. 

The new Polish Provisional Government of 


[Released to the press by the White House July 5] 

Following is the message from the Prime Min- 
ister of Poland to President Truman requesting 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with the 
new Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity: 

His Excettency, Mr. Truman, Presipent oF THE 
Unrrep Srates or AMERICA. 


I have the honor to notify you that as a result of 
the understanding reached in Moscow between 
Representatives of the Warsaw Provisional Gov- 
ernment and Polish democratic leaders invited 
from Poland and from abroad under the auspices 
of the Commission of three set up at the Crimea 
Conference the Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity was formed on the 28th of June, 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 







EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES BETWEEN THE POLISH PRIME MINISTER AND THE PRESIDENT 


National Unity has informed me in a written com- 
munication that it has recognized in their entirety 
the decisions of the Crimea Conference on the 
Polish question. The new Government has there- 
by confirmed its intention to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Crimea decision with respect to the 
holding of elections. 

Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, whom I have chosen as 
United States Ambassador to Poland, will proceed 
to Warsaw as soon as possible, accompanied by his 
staff. 


1945, in accordance with article 45 of the constitu- 
tion of the Polish Republic of 1921. 

The Provisional Government of National Unity 
has recognized in their entirety the decisions of the 
Crimea Conference on the Polish question. 

At the same time I have the honor in the name 
of the Provisional Government of National Unity 
to approach the Government of the United States 
of America with a request for the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between our nations and 
for the exchange of representatives with the rank 
of Ambassador. 

Please accept the assurance of my highest 
consideration. 

Osopxa-Morawskx1, Prime Minister 
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Minister follows: 


I am gratified to learn from your message to 
me transmitted through your Ambassador at Mos- 
cow that the Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity was established on June 28, 1945 
in conformity with the Crimea decision. I am 
pleased to note that Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment has recognized in their entirety the decisions 
of the Crimea Conference on the Polish question 
thereby confirming the intention of Your Excel- 
lency’s Government to proceed with the holding 


[Released to the press July 5] 

Following is the text of a message sent by the 
Secretary of State, the Honorable James F. Byrnes, 
to His Excellency Wincenty Ryzymowski, Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs of Poland, Warsaw, Po- 
land : 

Jury 5, 1945. 
I desire to express to Your Excellency my deep 


[Released to the press July 2] 

On June 14, 1940 Spanish military forces, by 
unilateral decision of the Spanish Government, 
occupied the International Zone of Tangier and 
notified the Statutory powers that this action had 
been taken as a result of Spain’s desire to preserve 
the neutrality of the Zone during the war in which 
the other major interested powers—Great Britain, 
France, and Italy—were then engaged. The 
United States had not become a party to the inter- 
national regime then governing Tangier, but, in 
view of its special position in Morocco deriving 
from a series of treaties to which it is a party, the 
American Government made it clear to the Span- 
ish Government that it reserved all rights under 
those treaties during the provisional occupation 
by Spain. 

In view of the fact that the European war has 
been terminated there no longer appears to be any 
justification for the continued occupation by the 
Spanish of the International Zone. Accordingly, 





The text of the President’s message to the Prime 


MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE POLISH MINISTER FOR FOREIGN avram 


Conversations Between British, French, and American 
Representatives Regarding International Zone of Tangier 
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of elections in Poland in conformity with the y o 
visions of the Crimea decisions. The Government 
of the United States of America therefore on thy 
basis of its assurances given at the Crimea Cop.’ 
ference hereby establishes diplomatic relations 
with the Polish Provisional Government of Ne 
tional Unity. I have chosen as Ambassador 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to Poland Mr, 
Arthur Bliss Lane, whom I have instructed to oe 
ceed to Warsaw as soon as possible. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my high 
consideration. 

















Harry S. Troma 








personal gratification at the establishment of dip 
lomatic relations between our two countries, I 
trust that these relations may forever remain cor- 
dial and friendly, and that our nations will con 
tinue to cooperate for their mutual benefit and for 
the establishment and preservation of an enduring 


peace. 

















on the invitation of the British and French Gor 
ernments, an informal meeting has been arranged 
between American representatives and representa 
tives of those two Governments for the purpose af 
discussing action to be taken in connection 
the future disposition of the Zone. Henry S. Vile 
lard, Chief of the Division of African Affairs of 
the Department of State, J. Rives Childs, until, 
recently American Chargé d’Affaires at Tangier, 
and Ernest J. Dempster of the American i 
at Tangier are representing the United State 
Government in these conversations, which vil 
take place immediately in Paris. 

The Spanish Government has already nde 
its desire to regularize the situation in Tangier and 
has indicated that it is disposed to enter into neg i 
tiations with the United States, Great Britain, ; 
France to that end. It is expected that the com 
clusions reached by the three powers participati 1g 
in the present conversations will be communicat 
to the Spanish Government at an early date. 
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Discussion of Trends in American F oreign Policy 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND ACTING SECRETARY GREW 


May 31, 1945 


Honorable Epwa4rp R. Srerrintvs, Jr. 

Secretary of State 

Washington 25, D.C. 
Dear Mr. SECRETARY : 

We have noted with growing apprehension re- 
ports of responsible journalists that the United 
States has begun to lose the position which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt struggled to win and maintain for 
our country, as an independent mediator among 
the great powers, friendly to all and a partisan 
of none. 

Although we see unmistakable outlines of a 
world security organization emerging from the 
San Francisco discussions, we are gravely dis- 
turbed by certain recent developments and reports 
of competent observers which raise the question of 
whether certain modifications are being made in 
the foreign policy chartered by our late President, 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

It is not the exact structure of an international 
organization which can prevent future wars, but 
the maintenance of understanding and coopera- 
tion among all the United Nations, and particu- 
larly between the United States and its great allies, 
the Soviet Union, Britain, France, and China. 

We are alarmed, for instance, by the statement 
of Walter Lippmann that on the Polish question 
our “departure from Roosevelt’s position as a 
mediator has had the most unfortunate conse- 
quences.” 

“The real issue,” he said, “has been between 
London and Moscow, and it would be very un- 
fortunate indeed if the United States sacrificed its 
great influence as the mediator, which President 
Roosevelt struggled to maintain even in his last 
days. It is not the real interest of Britain, or of 
Poland, or of Europe, and certainly not of the 
United States, that we should be drawn into this 
issue as partisans. 

“We have been at San Francisco. 

“It is of special importance that we preserve our 
more detached role in the Anglo-Soviet difficulties, 
remembering that while they are for the moment 
focussed on Poland they extend in a wide arc 
through the Balkans to the Middle East to Persia.” 


Mr. Lippmann might well have included in the 
area in which we must maintain our role of friendly 
mediators among all powers the great continent of 
Asia, where the nature of our relations with China 
and the Soviet Union will determine the length 
of the war against Japan. 

Mr. Lippmann’s considered judgment is force- 
fully reinforced in the May 18 Herald Tribume 
editorial which we attach. It says, in part: 


“In the matter of Poland, and therefore, pre- 
sumably, in the matter of European questions in 
general, Mr. Roosevelt did not conceive it to be 
the function of the United States to act as an 
appendage of either Russia or Great Britain, but 
as a disinterested third power which could mediate 
in and mollify whatever differences might develop 
between our two great allies wi 

“This far-sighted policy has not been followed 
since Mr. Roosevelt’s death. 

“At San Francisco we allowed ourselves to be- 
come involved in the Polish matter in exactly that 
sort of Anglo-American ‘front’ against Russia 
which Mr. Roosevelt had consistently striven to 
avoid; and compounded the mistake by also get- 
ting involved in what appeared to be a Western 
Hemisphere ‘front’ directed both against Russia 
and against the idea of an effective general se- 
curity organization. 

“That this second error was not intentional is 
shown by the rather frantic subsequent efforts to 
undo it. 

“The fact remains that both developments 
tended to disqualify this country for the greatest 
service which it could now perform in world af- 
fairs—that of acting as the genuinely independent 
balance wheel in the mutual inter-organization of 
the three greatest powers ‘ 


Certain that just this role had been established 
for America and confident in the unity of the big 
powers, Mr. Roosevelt reported to Congress, fol- 
lowing the Crimean Conference, 


“Tt was Hitler’s hope and the German war lords’ 
hope that we would not agree—that some slight 
crack might appear in the solid wall of Allied 
unity, a crack that would give him and his fellow 
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gangsters one last hope of escaping their just 

doom. That is the objective for which his pro- 

paganda machine has been working for months. 
“But Hitler failed.” 


In view of President Roosevelt’s clear confi- 
dence in the strength of Allied unity and the de- 
velopment recently of serious differences obvious 
to everyone, we believe that our State Department 
should officially answer the questions raised by 
such responsible writers as those we have quoted. 
Accordingly, we are asking the following ques- 
tions: 


1. Has there been any departure by the United 
States from its position, achieved by President 
Roosevelt, as a “disinterested third power which 
could mediate in and mollify whatever differences 
might develop between our two great allies?” 

2. Has our policy on the Polish question and on 
other Eastern European questions. changed since 
President Roosevelt’s death? Has it become an 
“appendage” to British foreign policy? 

3. Has the United States, through some tacit 
understanding or through day to day working 
relations, become, dz facto, part of an Anglo- 
American “front” against the Soviet Union? 

4. Have old anti-Soviet prejudices, clung to by 
a group within the State Department despite unity 
achieved among the Big Three at the Crimean 
Conference, caused a shift since Roosevelt’s death 


from American friendliness toward our Russian | 


ally? 

5. What do you think has caused responsible 
editorial criticism of the type we have quoted to 
be made at this time? 

Respectfully, 

Joun M. Corree; Hucu De Lacy; 
Vitro Marcantonio; Wim J. 
Green, Jr.; Exxis E. Parrerson; 
A. J. Sapata; Samvuer Dickstein; 
CreveLanD M. Banmey; LurnHer 
Parrick ; EMANUEL CELLER; Sam- 
vet A. Weiss; E. H. Heprtcx 


June 30, 1945 


My Dear Mr. Corre: 

I found most helpful the exchange of views on 
the general trend of our foreign policy which I 
had with you and your colleagues in my office on 
May 31. Following your visit, I discussed with 
other officials of the Department the various ques- 
tions raised in your letter of May 31, and the fol- 
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lowing material has been prepared in response to 
the five questions you raised. 


Question 1: “Has there been any departure by 
the United States from its position, achieved by 
President Roosevelt, as a ‘Disinterested third 


power which could mediate in and mollify what- 
ever differences might develop between our two 
great allies?’ ” 


President Roosevelt pursued a firm foreign 
policy whereby the United States participated as 


an active force in all foreign questions involving 
American interests or policy. In carrying out this 
policy of protecting vital American interests, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt used his influence and that of the 
United States as mediator in those questions 
which, although not directly affecting our inter- 
ests, might disturb international harmony if al- 
lowed to remain unsolved. This policy of active 
participation in the solution of all international 
questions concerning the United States is being 
continued by President Truman and the Depart- 
ment of State is diligent in its efforts to execute 
this policy. Mr. Stettinius in his Report on the 
San Francisco Conference has further emphasized 
that the interests of the United States extend to 
the whole world and that “We must maintain 
those interests in our relations with the other great 
powers and we must mediate between them when 
their interests conflict among themselves.” 


Question 2: “Has our policy on the Polish ques- 
tion and on other Eastern European questions 
changed since President Roosevelt’s death?” 


American policy in respect to the Polish and 
general eastern European questions has not 
changed since the death of President Roosevelt. 
It continues to be as it was under President Roose- 
velt, based on the decisions of the Crimea Con- 
ference, as well as on his program for the attain- 
ment by all peoples of the Four Freedoms. All 
our efforts are exerted toward the earliest possible 
implementation of these aims along the lines 
planned and foreseen by President Roosevelt. 
With specific reference to Poland, both President 
Roosevelt and President Truman have gone on 
record that the United States Government stands 
unequivocally for a strong, free, and independent 
Polish State. 

In pursuance of these policies, and as positive 
evidence of his desire to activate them, President 
Truman in May sent Mr. Harry Hopkins as his 
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rsonal representative to Moscow to discuss with 
Marshal Stalin the points of difference outstand- 
ing between this Government and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. As a result of this friendly overture of 
the President, an agreement was achieved in com- 
plete harmony to reconvene the commission 
authorized by the Crimea decisions in an endeavor 
to bring about an early and equitable solution of 
the Polish problem and the establishment of a new 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 
in accordance with the Crimea decisions. A har- 
monious settlement was also reached on other 
important questions outstanding between the two 
Governments. There is no question of our policy 
having become an “appendage” of British Foreign 
policy in eastern Europe or elsewhere. The Brit- 
ish Government was an equal participant in the 
Crimea Conference and as such is bound by the 
decisions of that Conference. Despite rumors to 
the contrary, it may be stated that the British 
people and Government, guided in general by the 
same basic democratic principles, have interpreted 
and have sought to put into effect the decisions of 
the Crimea Conference in much the same manner 
as this Government has been striving to do. 


Question 3: “Has the United States, through 
some tacit understanding or through day-to-day 
working relations, become, de facto, part of an 
Anglo-American ‘front’ against the Soviet 
Union ¢” 


It can be stated unequivocally that the United 
States Government has no tacit understanding 
or day-to-day working arrangement through which 
it has become “de facto” or otherwise a part of 
an Anglo-American or any other front against 
the Soviet Union. Conversely, there is no truth 
in the assertions made by some that we are “play- 
ing into the hands of the Soviet Union” to the 
detriment of the British Empire or any other na- 
tion. The United States Government freely con- 
sults with all governments of the United Nations, 
including those of Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union. 

I am sure you are fully aware, however, that 
in the conduct of foreign relations differences arise 
in points of view based on different outlooks and 
different basic interests. The leading role we have 
taken in the creation of the World Security Or- 
ganization in San Francisco is conclusive proof 
of our friendly attitude to all freedom loving na- 
tions. It is regrettable that when these differences 
654497452 
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arise, one group of opinion or another often en- 
deavors to build these differences into fundamental 
issues which are difficult to solve even in an at- 
mosphere of patience and mutual understanding. 


Question 4: “Have old anti-Soviet prejudices, 
clung to by a group within the State Department 
despite unity achieved among the Big Three at the 
Crimea Conference, caused a shift since Roose- 
velt’s death from American friendliness toward 
our Russian ally?” 


Such reports have no foundation in fact. Impu- 
tations of this kind may provoke misunderstand- 
ings which can be harmful to the basic interests 
of the United States and which can handicap 
us in our dealings with foreign governments. It 
has been inferred that there is a small group in 
the State Department who, regardless of the vital 
interests of our country, are able to influence the 
shaping of the policy of this Government on the 
basis of their supposed prejudices against the 
Soviet Union. The policies of this Government 
are not determined by any single group. They are 
based upon decisions reached after consultation 
with all competent officials and after weighing all 
the relevant facts. They are designed to carry out 
the will of the American people and to protect the 
United States in all instances. In regard to the 
officers charged primarily with the conduct of 
Soviet-American relations, I may add that they 
have assisted in preparing the fundamental under- 
takings which were finally agreed upon at the 
Moscow, Tehran, and Yalta Conferences. Several 
of them, in fact, have taken part in the actual 
conferences. 

I can assure you, therefore, that since President 
Roosevelt’s death there has been no shift in the 
American policy of friendliness toward the Soviet 
Union. As I have already pointed out, it is com- 
mon knowledge that differences of opinion have at 
times arisen between the United States and the 
Soviet Union of the nature inevitably arising in 
the relations between any two friendly states. 
These were foreseen by President Roosevelt him- 
self when he stated in his message to Congress on 
January 6, 1945 that: 


“The nearer we come to vanquishing our enemies 
the more we inevitably become conscious of differ- 
ences among the victors. 

“We must not let those differences divide us and 
blind us to our more important common and con- 
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tinuing interests in winning the war and building 
the peace. 

“International cooperation on which enduring 
peace must be based is not a one-way street.” 


Question 5: “What do you think has caused re- 
sponsible editorial criticism of the type we have 
quoted to be made at this time?” 


As long as there is freedom of the press in the 
United States there will be editorial criticism 
because there is practically never unanimity of 
opinion on any important subject. I would con- 
vey to you most earnestly, however, my own con- 
viction that editorial comment characterizing 
President Roosevelt as playing primarily a medi- 
ator role in European areas is doing an injustice 
to our late President, since he pursued in those 
areas a policy looking towards the concrete attain- 
ment of the objectives for which we fought, rather 
than a policy of the disinterested mediator. 

I wish to thank you again for calling since I am 
convinced that it is only by frank discussions of 
this kind that we can coordinate our efforts to the 
fullest extent to protect the fundamental interests 
of our country and bring its full influence to bear 
in order to achieve the principles for which we all 
stand and which we have not hesitated to defend 
when it was clear that it was our duty to do so. 

Please bring the contents of this letter to the 
attention of your colleagues who called with you 
at my office and signed the letter under discussion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Josep ©, Grew 


The Honorable Acting Secretary 


Joun M. Corres, 
House of Representatives. 











APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL 
ASSISTANTS TO THE SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE 
[Released to the press July 5] 

The Secretary of State announced on 
July 5 that Benjamin V. Cohen, Donald 
S. Russell, and Walter Brown have joined 
his staff each with a temporary assign- 


ment of Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State. 
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Operations of UNRRA 


THIRD QUARTERLY REPORT : 


3 


To THe Conoress or THE UNrrep STATEs oF 
Amertoa: I am transmitting herewith the 3rd 


_ quarterly report on United States participation in 


the work of UNRRA and on expenditures and 
operations under the Act of March 28, 1944. : 

On May 8, 1945, the long, dark years of Nazi 
tyranny ended and the liberation of millions of — 
Europeans became a reality. The victory in Eu- 
rope marks the close of a militaristic and bar-— 
barous era that enslaved most of the Continent 
and threatened free nations throughout the world, — 

Millions of the liberated peoples are emaciated, 
hungry, and sick and they are without means of 
livelihood. Other millions who were ruthlessly — 
commandeered into the Wehrmacht or forced into ~ 
labor battalions to work on military projects and 
in Nazi war factories and farms have been freed 
by United Nations forces only to find themselves 
destitute, far from home and country, and without 
food and shelter. 

Even before V-E Day, and under the most ad- 
verse conditions of supply and shipping shortages” 
during the final offensives against Germany, 
UNRRA had begun to deliver supplies. 
UNRRA’s year of planning and preparation was 
paying dividends in the form of mounting sup- 
plies and personnel services for the liberated areas, 
and assistance to our own military authorities in 
the care and repatriation of the millions of dis- 
placed persons. 

UNRRA’s shipments are now going forward in 
an increasing volume to Greece, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia and other nations to relieve 
the victims of war who have no other source of 
assistance. With the redeployment of allied troops 
in Europe to other theaters of operation and the 
resulting decrease in European military demands 
for supplies and shipping, it is now possible for 
UNRRA to begin to accelerate the flow of needed 
supplies to the liberated countries. What has been 
accomplished is only the beginning. This coming 
winter will be the period of greatest need. The — 
people will require food until their farms can be 
restored and their food production increased. 
Clothing and medical supplies will be urgently 
required. In addition, limited quantities of agri- 
cultural, industrial and transportation equipment 
will be necessary to enable the liberated peoples 
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to utilize more effectively the resources at their 
disposal and to assist them in commencing the 
immense task of repairing the destruction and 
devastation of the war and to produce for them- 
selves. The United States as a member of 
UNRRA is determined to do its part in furnishing 
the ships and supplies required to meet these criti- 
cal needs, 

The period covered by this report preceded the 
victorious thrust of the allied armies and the com- 
plete defeat of Germany. Today, with hostilities 
at an end, UNRRA is moving to meet the task for 
which it has been preparing and putting its plans 
into operation. UNRRA can now accomplish the 
purpose for which it was established. The degree 
of that accomplishment will be a measure of the 
extent to which we keep faith with those who 
fought and died in order to bring freedom and 
relief from suffering to the liberated peoples and 
a secure peace to the world. 

Harry S. TRUMAN 
Tue Wuite Hovsse, 
June 29, 1946. 


Restoration of Independence 
to Denmark 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
TO KING CHRISTIAN x 
[Released to the press July 3] 
Jury 2, 1945 

The symbol of amity between Denmark and the 
United States exemplified by the annual Fourth 
of July ceremonies in the Rebild National Park 
has always been deeply cherished by the American 
people. This is particularly true this year which 
marks not only the 169th Anniversary of the In- 
dependence of the United States but also the resto- 
ration of independence to Denmark. 

The close friendship between the peoples of 
Denmark and the United States has been even 
further strengthened by the gallant struggle for 
freedom carried on by the Danish resistance move- 
ment. Its heroic efforts were followed with the 
greatest sympathy and admiration by the Ameri- 
can people and won for Denmark her place in the 
United Nations Conference on International Or- 
ganization whose deliberations have recently been 
so successfully concluded. 
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On this day of mutual rejoicing may I therefore 
express to your Majesty and to the people of Den- 
mark my best wishes and those of the people of 
the United States for the continued prosperity and 
well-being of the Danish State. 


Joseph J. Schwartz Appointed 
as Temporary Associate on 
Intergovernmental Committee 
on Refugees 


[Released to the press July 7] 

The Department of State announced on July 
7 that Joseph J. Schwartz, European Chairman of 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, has been lent temporarily by that organ- 
ization to accompany, as an associate, Earl G. 
Harrison, United States representative on the In- 
tergovernmental Committee on Refugees, on his 
mission of inquiry to Europe concerning the needs 
of stateless and non-repatriable refugees among 
the displaced persons in the liberated countries of 
western Europe and the Allied zones of occupa- 
tion in Germany. Dr. Schwartz left for London 
July 8. The mission has been directed to ascer- 
tain the extent to which the needs of the non- 
repatriables, who include many Jewish sur- 
vivors of Nazi persecutions, are now being met 
by the military authorities governments of resi- 
dence, international relief bodies, and private 
refugee agencies. 

Close to three million United Nations displaced 
persons have already been repatriated by the mili- 
tary authorities from Germany. The return of 
these persons presented no obstacle based on na- 
tionality status. The number of those whose 
repatriation will be delayed or eventually proved 
to be impossible is still unknown. The problem 
of their care during the period in which they are 
awaiting a solution of their difficulties is a matter 
of lively interest and concern to agencies of the 
Federal Government and to the many private 
agencies interested in refugees. 

President Truman has expressed approval of 
Mr. Harrison’s mission and requested that a re- 
port be submitted to him upon Mr. Harrison’s 
return. 
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Restoration of Parcel-Post 
Service to Liberated Areas 


[Released to the press July 5] 

The Department of State announced July 5 the 
resumption of limited parcel-post service to ad- 
ditional liberated countries of Europe. 

Parcel-post service to Greece was reestablished 
on June 30, Parcels may not exceed 11 pounds in 
weight, 18 inches in length or 42 inches in length 
and girth combined. Only one parcel may be 
sent every two weeks by the same sender to the 
same addressee. 

Service to Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Norway was resumed on July 2. 
The restrictions as to weight and size are the same 
as those for Greece. However, one parcel may 
be sent each week from the same sender to the 
same addressee in any of these countries. 

The contents of parcels are limited to non- 
perishable items which are not prohibited in the 
parcel-post mails to the country of destination and 
must also conform to the licensing requirements 
of the Foreign Economic Administration. 


Anniversary of Venezuelan 


Independence 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
TO PRESIDENT MEDINA 


[Released to the press July 5] 

The President has sent the following message 
to His Excellency General Isaias Medina A., 
President of the United States of Venezuela, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, on the occasion of the Venezuelan 
anniversary of independence: 


Juuy 5, 1945. 

It gives me great pleasure on this national anni- 
versary of the independence of the United States 
of Venezuela to convey to you and to the people 
of Venezuela the congratulations of the people of 
the United States. 

I take this opportunity also to extend my sincere 
good wishes on Your Excellency’s birthday, which 
will be celebrated tomorrow, and to wish you 
health and happiness in the years to come. 

Harry S-Troman 
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Detention of Japanese Officials 


[Released to the press June 25] 

The Department of State has made arrange- 
ments with the owners of the Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pennsylvania, for the accommo- 
dation on the hotel premises of a group of 132 
Japanese diplomatic and consular officers and 
dependents who were captured in Germany. The 
detention of this group is expected to last until 
arrangements for their exchange can be worked 
out with the Japanese Government and with our 
Allies in the war against Japan, since naturally 
our Allies in the war against Japan have a com- 
mon interest in any Japanese officials captured in 
Germany. 

The first members of the Japanese group should 
arrive in the United States early in July. 


Increase of Membership of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission 


[Released to the press by the White House June 29 as a joint 
communique by the Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom] 


For the purpose of associating the peoples of 
the Caribbean area more closely with the work 
of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
and of including in its membership representatives 
of those peoples, it has been agreed by the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom to increase the membership of the Com- 
mission from three to four members of each side. 

This decision modifies the joint communiqué 
issued in Washington and London on March 9, 
1942, when the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission was created.* . 

The additional member of the United States 
section of the Commission wil] be nominated from 
Puerto Rico and will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The cochairmen of the Commission now are 
Charles W. Taussig for the United States and Sir 
John Macpherson for the United Kingdom. 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 14, 1942, p. 229. 
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The Rosenman Mission 


LIVINGSTON T. MERCHANT’ 


nw JANUARY 20, 1945 the late President Roose- 
O velt asked the Special Counsel to the Presi- 
dent, Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, to proceed to the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and the Neth- 
erlands as the President’s Personal Representa- 
tive, with the rank of Minister, for the purpose 
of examining and reporting on the immediate 
civilian-supply needs of our Allies in northwest 
Europe. Judge Rosenman was further requested 
to survey the longer term assistance which might 
be required from the United States for the repair 
of the destruction wrought by the war. The scope 
of the inquiry was later expanded to include, under 
similar terms of reference, Denmark and Norway. 
Judge Rosenman promptly requested the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, and the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator to attach to him one or more repre- 
sentatives of their Departments to accompany him 
on his Mission and to assist in the preparation of 
his report. 
The individuals selected were Colonel James C. 
Davis of the War Department, Livingston T. Mer- 
chant and Dudley M. Phelps of the Department 


of State, William H. Taylor of the Treasury De- 


partment, and Charles S. Denby and Daggett H. 
Howard of the Foreign Economic Administration. 
There were also attached to the Mission at various 
times Rupert Emerson and Paul F. White of the 
Foreign Economic Administration, Walter N. 
Thayer of the Mission for Economic Affairs in 
London, and Lieutenant Colonel Charles E. 
Foehl, Jr., of Supreme Headquarters, Allied Ex- 
peditionary Force. 

After an intensive preliminary study of the 
material bearing on the problem and available in 
Washington, Judge Rosenman and most of his 
staff left by air for London on February 9, 1945. 
The members of his Mission who did not accom- 
. him joined the group in London within a few 

ys. 

For a little over a month the Mission made its 
headquarters in the American Embassy in London, 
in offices provided by the Mission for Economic 
Affairs; and there it undertook an exhaustive in- 
quiry into the problems under study. This prep- 


aration took the form not merely of the examina- 
tion of documents, but also the scheduling of a 
prolonged series of meetings with the officers of 
the Mission for Economic Affairs and of the Em- 
bassy and, in addition, with those British officials 
concerned with these matters in the War Office, 
the Foreign Office, the Ministry of Food, the Min- 
istry of Supply, the Ministry of Production, and 
the Treasury. 

During nearly all of this period, Judge Rosen- 
man himself was absent, having been requested by 
the President to meet him in the Mediterranean 
Area and accompany him on his return to Wash- 
ington from the Yalta conference. When he re- 
joined his Mission on March 5, it was decided to 
depart for the Continent after ten more days in 
London, devoting that period to individual con- 
ferences for Judge Rosenman with the members of 
the War Cabinet directly concerned with liberated- 
areas problems, with the cabinet officers of the 
Netherlands and the Norwegian Governments, as 
well as with our diplomatic missions to those two 
countries. 

On March 14 the Mission flew to Paris from Lon- 
don and began its investigation on the Continent. 

The next two weeks were spent in France with 
headquarters in the American Embassy at Paris. 
A steady succession of conferences was arranged 
with our Ambassador, Jefferson Caffery, and the 
members of his staff, the French cabinet members 
concerned with one or another phase of the prob- 
lem, and the ranking officers of General Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters concerned with civilian 
supply. 

In addition the principal Atlantic ports were 
visited as one of several field examinations of the 
physical factors affecting the supply and flow of 
civilian goods. 

From France the Mission, in two and at times 
in three different groups, proceeded to Luxem- 
bourg, to Germany west of the Rhine, to the Neth- 
erlands, and to Belgium. 


*Mr. Merchant is Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary in charge of economic affairs, Department of 
State. 
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In Brussels substantially the same pattern of 
investigation applied as had been developed in 
Paris. Antwerp, the major port in Belgium, was 
inspected in detail. On April 2 Judge nman 
and his Mission left Brussels by air for London 
where the succeeding two weeks were devoted to 
the drafting of the report itself. Most of the 
Mission left for Washington on April 16, preceded, 
however, by Judge Rosenman, who had departed 
three days earlier in order to attend President 
Roosevelt’s funeral. The task of the final editing 
and assembling of the report involved another 
week’s work in Washington. On April 30 Judge 
Rosenman formally presented the report of his 
Mission to President Truman. 

The report itself, comprising a sixteen-page let- 
ter to the President, summarizes the problem and 
sets forth a series of major recommendations. On 
May 1, the White House released to the press a 
condensation of that report. Certain deletions 
were made in the public version because of security 
reasons, since Judge Rosenman’s report was classi- 
fied “secret.” 

The letter-report was itself supported by 27 sub- 
sections of tabs dealing with various aspects of 
the problems under study. There was, for ex- 
ample, a separate section on each of the countries, 
the position of which President Roosevelt had 
asked Judge Rosenman to examine. There were 
also sections on individual topics such as coal, food, 
internal transportation, the government machinery 
established by the United Kingdom and the United 
States to deal with liberated-areas supply prob- 
lems. The entire report ran to nearly 350 type- 
written pages, and the bibliography showed that 
well over 100 separate reports, documents, and 
records of interviews had been taken into account 
in its preparation. 

On May 21 President Truman took a major step 
to implement the central recommendation of the 
report by dispatching the following letter to 
Messrs. Crowley, Krug, Marvin Jones, and Ickes: 


“Judge Rosenman’s report of which you have a 
copy has pointed out the extremely serious eco- 
nomic situation in the liberated countries of North- 
west Europe. The report confirms in strong terms 
the need for action on the part of this Government. 

“In brief the report points out the following: 


* BULLETIN of May 6, 1945, p. 860. 


.the liberated areas. 
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“(1) A dangerously low level of nutrition exists” : 
generally in these liberated countries except in the 
rural, food raising areas. The production of coal | 
is not meeting even minimum requirements. The 
means of internal transportation by rail, canal and 
highway have suffered substantially from looting 
and destruction. What are left have been largely 
devoted to Allied military use. Ports have suf. 
fered extensive damage from bombing and demoli- 
tion. Manufacturing has been paralyzed by 
destruction or damage, lack of raw materials and 
inadequate plant maintenance. : 

“(2) The needs of the liberated countries of 
Northwest Europe are grave—not only from a hu- 
manitarian point of view, but also because they 
necessarily involve many internal and interna- 
tional political considerations. To a great extent 
the future permanent peace of Europe depends 
upon the restoration of the economy of these lib- 
erated countries, including a reasonable standard 
of living and employment. United States econ- 
omy, too, will be deeply affected unless these areas 
again resume their place in the international ex- 
change of goods and services. A chaotic and hun- 
gry Europe is not fertile ground in which stable, 
democratic and friendly governments can be 
reared. 

“(3) Just as the United States has been the 
largest producer of the United Nations in war- 
time, so will it naturally be looked to as the princi- 
pal source of civilian supplies for these countries. 


“It is the established policy of this Government 
to accept this responsibility as far as it is possible 
to do so. 

“As a matter of national policy, therefore, I re- 
quest your agency to grant the priority necessary 
to meet the minimum civilian requirements of 
those of our Allies who have been ravaged by the 
enemy to the fullest extent that the successful 
prosecution of military operations and the main- 
tenance of our essential domestic economy permit.” 


Another major recommendation contained in 
the report dealt with the confusion and com- 
plexity of the allocating machinery in Washington 
so far as it concerned the provision of supplies for 
The President has acted on 
this recommendation by requesting the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion to have 4 
study made of the conflicting jurisdictions of agen- 
cies, both national and combined, dealing with 
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allocation and procurement of civilian supplies 
for liberated areas in Europe. The Bureau of the 
Budget has been designated to conduct this survey 
and to make appropriate recommendations. 

Another one of the recommendations contained 
in Judge Rosenman’s report on which encouraging 
progress has been made relates to the establish- 
ment of certain intergovernmental organizations 
dealing with one or another aspect of European 
economic life. 

The organizations specified were the European 
Economic Committee, the European Central In- 
land Transportation Organization, the European 
Coal Organization, and the United Maritime 
Authority. The report urged that the Depart- 
ment of State continue its efforts to secure their 
early establishment on a basis acceptable to the 
countries most directly concerned. All of these 
organizations are now in being, although the first 
three are operating on a limited basis; all of the 
governments invited to join have not yet accepted. 

In connection with Judge Rosenman’s recom- 
mendation that the Allied military authorities 
should divest themselves at the earliest feasible 
time of their responsibility for bringing civilian 
supplies into areas of original operation, the com- 
bined American and British military authorities 
concerned with this problem have been devoting 
their energies to arranging for the transfer of this 
responsibility to the civilian agencies and the na- 
tional governments concerned. Mechanically the 
problem is a difficult one if the transition is to be 
achieved without risk of interruption to the flow 
of supplies to the liberated countries. Marked 
progress, however, has been made and official an- 
nouncements of the dates of such termination for 
civilian supplies can be expected shortly. 

Action has already been taken by the officials 
of the Government directly concerned on many 
others of the approximately 100 major and minor 
recommendations contained in the Rosenman re- 
port. Those not acted on are now under examina- 
tion or in the process of giving rise to executive 
action. 

Apart from the form of the report, the techniques 
employed in its preparation and the subsequent 
action flowing from its recommendations, there is 
a useful lesson to be drawn from the fashion in 
which the Mission was assembled and from the 
important but concealed results which may be ex- 
pected to accrue later as an extra dividend. 
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The Mission was unusual, though not unique, in 
that it was composed of a personal representative 
of the President, accompanied by representatives 
of four Government departments all possessing a 
substantial but far from identic interest in the 
problems under study. A unified group, however, 
developed that benefited rather than suffered 
from internal divergences of views and experi- 
ences. Although many an issue touched by 
the report produced hours of discussion and widely 
separated views, every issue of substance in the 
final analysis was resolved with almost monotonous 
unanimity. To the officials of the foreign govern- 
ments with which the Mission dealt, it must have 
been refreshing to find a group representing the 
United States Government as a whole dealing with 
a technical problem which in Washington con- 
cerns not one but a number of departments. 

The extra dividend to which I referred earlier 
is the result which we may expect to find in the 
day-to-day dealings in Washington between the 
departments represented on the Mission and con- 
cerned with the solution of the problems which 
the Mission considered. The Mission as such 
proved an excellent technique for drawing to- 
gether the diverse interests of various agencies 
and focusing them on one problem of mutual 
concern. 

There have been other missions recently which 
have had the basic characteristic of being drawn 
from several departments: the Culbertson Mission 
to French North Africa and the Middle East last 
year is a case in point. The increased use of the 
device of a combined mission when several de- 
partments are parties at interest in a problem re- 
quiring examination on the ground can be extended 
to the profit of the entire Government. 


Nicaragua Ratifies Charter 


The American Ambassador at Managua has in- 
formed the Acting Secretary of State by telegram 
that Nicaragua ratified the Charter of the United 
Nations on July 6, 1945. The Charter was passed 
unanimously by the Nicaraguan Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate and approved and signed 
by the President of Nicaragua on that date. 

The Charter was signed at San Francisco on 
June 26, 1945. 








ANNOUNCEMENT OF AGENDA AND UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


[Released to the press July 5] 


The Secretary of State announced on July 5 
the composition of the Delegation of the United 
States to the Third Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture scheduled to convene at Caracas, 
Venezuela, on July 24, 1945. 

This series of periodic inter-American confer- 
ences has as its objective the promotion of agri- 
cultural cooperation between the American re- 
publics and the improvement of the standards of 
living of the farmer and farm worker. The first 
conference was held at Washington, D. C., in Sep- 
tember 1930; the second at Mexico City in July 
1942. The agenda of the third conference in- 
cludes the following principal topics: 


Money and Agriculture 

Present Agricultural Pro- 
duction and its Adjust- 
ments to the Post-War 
Period 

Markets and Transporta- 
tion 


Foodstuffs and Raw Ma- 
terials 

Agricultural Migrations in 
the Post-War Years 

Agricultural Statistics 


The composition of the Delegation of the 
United States to the Caracas meeting, as approved 
by the President, is as follows: 


Delegates: 

JoHN B. Hutson, Under Secretary of Agriculture; 
Chairman of the Delegation 

Lesitig A. WHEELER, Director of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Department of Agriculture; Vice Chair- 
man of the Delegation 

Hues H. Bennett, Chief of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture 

CuAauncey §. Boucuer, Chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Homer L. Brinktey, President, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, Washington, D. C. 

PuHiuir VY. Carpon, Administrator of Agricultural Re- 
search, Department of Agriculture 

Asert 8. Goss, Master, National Grange, Washington, 
D. C. 

Homer J. HENNEY, Dean of Agriculture and Director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, Colorado State 
College of Agriculture, Boulder, Colorado 

Epwin J. Kyte, American Ambassador to Guatemala 

Epwarp A. O’NgEaL, President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Chicago, Illinois 

James G. Patron, President, National Farmers Union, 
Denver, Colorado 


Howargp R. Tottey, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics, Department of Agriculture 
Micsurn L. Witson, Director of Extension Work, De- 
partment of Agriculture 
Advisers: 
RICHARD BrapFIgLp, New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Witt1am C. Brister, Director, Food Supply Division, 
Office of Inter-American Affairs 
Joun C. A. Capy, Agricultural Attaché, United States 
Embassy, Bogoté, Colombia 
Epwarp G. Care, Acting Associate Chief, Commodities 
Division, Department of State 
JaMes H. Kempton, Agricultural Adviser, United States 
Embassy, Caracas, Venezuela 
Paut L. Korenta, Chief, Division of Agricultural Statis- 
tics, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture 
Epwarp I. Korok, Assistant Chief of the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture 
Hue C. McPuHes, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture 
Ross E. Moors, Chief of the Technical Collaboration 
Branch of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, Department of Agriculture 
NorMAN T. Ness, Assistant Director, Division of Mone- 
tary Research, Department of the Treasury 
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AGRICULTURAL PLANNING FOR PEACE AND FUTURE PROSPERITY ' 


Solution of the numerous pressing post-war 
farm problems of the Americas will command 
attention of farm leaders, scientists, administra- 
tors, and governing officials of the Western Hem- 
isphere at the Third Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture in Caracas, Venezuela, July 24. 

The Caracas gathering will be a “working” 
meeting. Many of the questions the delegates will 
consider have been discussed at the two previous 
inter-American conferences, but assurance of 
United Nations victory in the world struggle 
against oppression has emphasized the need for 
the early settlement of those questions. Hence, 
the sessions beginning July 24 will attempt to 
translate certain basic and commonly recognized 
principles into a positive program. 

Farmers of the Americas will be looking to their 
leaders to provide them, through this Conference, 
with “guideposts on the road to reconversion” of 
hemispheric agriculture from a wartime to a 
peacetime basis. 

The Conference’s opening date appropriately 
falls on the birthday of Simén Bolivar, South 
America’s great liberator, who was born in Cara- 
cas 162 years ago. 


Conference Agenda 

The Conference agenda, developed in advance 
by the Organizing Committee in Venezuela and by 
the Pan American Union, will include discussion 
of six major topics by groups operating as sepa- 
rate round-table committees. The recommenda- 
tions of each group will be presented for review 
and adoption at the Conference’s closing session. 

These major topics, chosen because of their vital 
interest to all Western Hemisphere farmers, will 
be: 

I. Agricultural Credit 

The first section of the Conference agenda will 
be devoted to the possibility of expanding present 
agricultural credit facilities to meet farmers’ 
needs. Present credit facilities and programs will 
be examined thoroughly by a working group, and 
special attention given to the potential significance 








The Third Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture, as its name indicates, is one of a series 
of periodic inter-American meetings. The first 
conference was held at Washington, D.C., from 
September 8 to 20, 1930. It was one of a group 
held at that time to consider problems of agri- 
culture, forestry, and animal industry, and had 
been called by the United States Government in 
accordance with a resolution adopted by the 
Sixth International Conference of American 
States, at Habana, February 1928. The attend- 
ance included about 54 delegates, representing 
the 21 American republics, and approximately 
169 consulting delegates from the member states 
and other countries, including. agriculturists, 
manufacturers, educators, and Government offi- 
cials, as well as leaders in commerce, transpor- 
tation, banking, and other lines of business. A 
resolution approved by the Conference in Wash- 
ington provided for the convening of the second 
meeting at Mexico City. 




















of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, proposed at the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference, for assisting in agricultural advancement 
in the Americas through reconstruction and de- 
velopment loans. 


II. Post-War Crop Adjustments 


A survey will be made of the present status and 
future prospects for the production, utilization, 
and distribution of major crops such as wheat, 
coffee, cotton, sugar, and rice—all important to 
world trade—and the strategic crops for essential 
war use, such as rubber, cinchona (quinine), and 
the insecticide plants, production of which has 
been stimulated in the Western Hemisphere dur- 
ing the war years. 


+The material for this article was prepared in collabo- 
ration with Mr. Clarke L. Willard, Assistant Chief of the 
Division of International Conferences, Office of Depart- 
mental Administration, Department of State, and Dr. 
Louis C. Nolan of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, Department of Agriculture. 
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Some of the foregoing crops, in world-supply 
surplus before the war, have been subjects of inter- 
national agreements designed to stabilize the mar- 
ket. These existing international agreements will 
be reviewed, particularly to establish any general 
principles or practices which have been developed 
as a result of experience, and which would provide 
useful guidance in the continuance of these agree- 
ments or the application of this type of measure 
to other commodities. It will be recalled that the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace in Mexico City, February 21-March 8, 
1945, went on record as favoring international 
commodity agreements and specifying that such 
agreements should take into account expansion of 
consumption in the interest of consumers and 
producers in a broadening world economy. 


IIL. Foodstuffs and Raw Materials 


Provision of a better diet and higher standard 
of living for the people of the Americas and the 
world through an abundance of foodstuffs and raw 
materials created by increased efficiency of agri- 
cultural production will be an important Confer- 
ence subject. 

Measures for bringing about such increased 
efficiency to be discussed include improvement 
of plant and animal breeding stock, greater use of 
fertilizers, farm mechanization, better control of 
insect pests and diseases, soil conservation and 











Resolution LX, adopted at Mexico City July 
16, 1942, recommended “That the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, after making 
studies and consultations which they deem 
advisable, determine the place, program, and 
date, within the next five years, for the meeting 
of the Third Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture.” 

A special subcommittee of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, composed of 
the members from Uruguay, Costa Rica, and 
Colombia, in consultation with the Government 
of Venezuela, recommended that the meeting 
convene at its capital in 1945. The Venezuelan 
Government thereafter extended an invitation 
for the meeting to convene at Caracas on July 
24, 1945. 























management, and application of other phases of — 
scientific farming. 


Establishment of organizations to coordinate 
and promote the production of farm crops will be — 


considered, with especial attention to ways of in- 
creasing consumption of farm products, and the 
possibility of utilizing surpluses to raise dietary 
standards, 

The manner in which the various inter-Ameri- 
can farm groups can cooperate with international 
organizations such as the world Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, which has been invited to 
send representatives to the Caracas meeting, will 
be discussed in concluding this section of the 
program. 

IV. Markets and Transportation 


The many new possibilities for marketing farm 
products evolving from wartime developments in 
handling, processing, and transporting foods and . 
other agricultural commodities have been assigned 
for group discussion. 

Heightening interest in this study topic is the 
realization that quick freezing of foods, shipment 
of boned meat, and packaging that withstands 
heat, changes, and moisture have made possible the 
movement of meat, fresh fruits, and other perish- 
ables over greater distances and in less time and 
at lower cost than ever before. Air transporta- 
tion of perishable food, machinery, and raw ma- 
terials over impassable jungles and mountain 
ranges also is opening great marketing possi- 
bilities. 

The importance of modern marketing services, 
including adoption of uniform grades and stand- 
ards for agricultural products, inspection, and 
market news, will be stressed, and consideration 
given to a general program for increasing hemi- 
spheric food supplies through adequate storage 
and warehousing, and the processing and pre- 
serving of farm commodities. 


V. Migration and Colonization 


Since certain American republics would wel- 
come immigration to settle large areas of partially 
developed forest and farm land, the Conference 
will study the probable volume of such population 
movements after the war and attempt to formulate 
basic principles for their guidance. Special em- 
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phasis will be placed on the need for adequate in- 
formation concerning soils, climate, crop adapta- 
bility, and related factors influencing the success 
of agricultural colonization plans. 


VI. Agricultural Statistics 


Since wartime conditions have drastically 
changed the supply situation for certain commodi- 
ties, in some cases almost over night, many Ameri- 
can countries have realized the need for improved 
methods of compiling crop reports and agricul- 
tural statistics. It is recognized that no nation 
can plan agricultural production goals and pro- 
grams without accurate information on acreage 
and yields, livestock numbers by types and ages, 
and similar essential data. The increase of farm 
production in the United States has been cited as 
an example of the value of accurate crop and live- 
stock estimates. The Conference will therefore 
give this subject full consideration. 


Third Conference Will Be Different 


The Third Inter-American Conference will be 
different from the first, at the Pan American Union 
in Washington in September 1930, and the second, 
in Mexico City in July 1942; but those earlier 
meetings, by showing that agricultural representa- 
tives of the Western Hemisphere nations could as- 
semble and talk over their agricultural problems 
to their collective advantage, established definitely 
the principle of hemispheric cooperation that will 
prevail at Caracas. 

Whereas the first Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture convened in the gloomy atmosphere of 
world depression to plan a defensive fight against 
sagging markets and price-wrecking surpluses, and 
the second, in Mexico City, was held when the 
overshadowing problem was the production of 
food and other critical raw materials to defeat the 
Axis, the third assembly, opening July 24, will be 
concerned primarily with agricultural planning 
for peace and future prosperity. 

The problems of peace and the future are for- 
midable, but their solution will present a cheerful 
challenge that will be met with optimism and con- 
fidence. 

During the Mexico City conference three inter- 
American agricultural agreements were signed by 
the United States Secretary of Agriculture, 











At the invitation of the Mexican Government, 
the Second Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture met at Mexico City from July 6 to 16, 
1942, attended by 97 delegates from the 21 
American republics, 84 consulting delegates, and 
24 observers and other representatives. 
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Claude R. Wickard. Two, with Nicaragua, pro- 
vided for purchase of that country’s surplus cot- 
ton by the United States, and for cooperative es- 
tablishment of an agricultural experiment station 
near Recreo, Nicaragua. An agreement with 
Mexico provided for establishment of five Mexi- 
can demonstration plantations for growth of 
Hevea rubber and was a major step in the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s program for develop- 
ment of rubber production in Latin America. 

There have been other practical results of the 
Mexico City conference. In line with resolutions 
adopted at that meeting, certain specific objec- 
tives have been achieved. These have included 
improvements in tropical cattle, a cooperative sur- 
vey of Chile’s forest resources, support for com- 
modity-agreement programs, increased cultiva- 
tion of rubber-bearing plants which proved highly 
valuable to the United Nations after Japanese 
conquest eliminated most natural rubber sources, 
and development of new sources for medicinal and 
insecticide plants. 


Conference Arrangements Are Being Completed 


An Organizing Committee, headed by Dr. Angel 
Biaggini, Venezuelan Minister of Agriculture, is 
completing arrangements for the Conference. 

It is expected that the Conference will be at- 
tended by representatives of all the American 
republics and that some of the delegations will be 
headed by the ministers of agriculture. 

Meetings will be held at the Liceo Andrés Bello, 
a recently completed educational building in Car- 
acas. In addition to the formal Conference dis- 
cussions, delegates will attend a reception by the 
President of Venezuela, visit the Instituto de 
Malariologia, take a side trip to Maracay, and, 
as a closing function, attend a reception by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister of 
Agriculture. 
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Conference Handbook Prepared by the 


Pan American Union 


The Pan American Union in collaboration with 
the Venezuelan Organizing Committee and’ the 
United States Department of Agriculture is pre- 
paring a handbook containing technical back- 
ground information of interest to the participants 
in the Conference. The Conference handbook con- 
sists of six parts totaling approximately 1,000 
pages and will be available to all members of the 
delegations in English and Spanish. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the War Food 
Administrator formed a departmental committee 
to be responsible for planning and carrying out 
preparatory work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the Caracas conference. 

Mr. José L. Colom, Chief, Division of Agricul- 
tural Cooperation, Pan American Union, re- 
quested the assistance of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the preparation of basic documentation 


[Released to the press July 7] 


The Department of State announced July 7 that 
William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary, has 
been designated by President Truman as the 
United States member of the UNRRA Council. 
The President sent the following letter to the Di- 
rector General of UNRRA, confirming the 
appointment : 


My Dear Governor Lenman: 

Mr. Dean G. Acheson, Assistant Secretary of 
State, has asked to be relieved of his present re- 
sponsibilities as the United States Council mem- 
ber of UNRRA because of the pressure of other 
duties in his present capacity as the Department 
of State’s liaison with the Congress. Being aware 
of the high esteem in which Mr. Acheson is held 
by your Administration, and the other members 
of the Council, and of his familiarity with so many 


Assistant Secretary Clayton Designated as United 
States Council Member of UNRRA 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN TO DIRECTOR GENERAL LEHMAN 











for the Conference. The Departmental Commit- 
tee agreed to prepare background factual infor- 


mation bearing upon the respective sections of the. 


agenda for presentation to the Pan American 
Union. 

The Organizing Committte is assembling motion 
pictures, issuing releases, collecting exhibit mate- 
rial, and arranging for special library facilities for 
use of delegates. 

The Conference participants, agricultural lead- 
ers from all American countries, will find Vene- 
zuela interesting. It is basically a farming coun- 
try, and agriculture, including livestock, represents 
40 percent of the national wealth. 

The richest farm land of Venezuela is in the 
mountain valleys of the northern highlands, par- 
ticularly around Caracas. Coffee and cacao are 
the chief export crops, and corn, beans, manioc, 
sugar, plantains, bananas, wheat, and rice provide 
the major foods. 








of the problems which UNRRA has faced, I have 
been very reluctant to replace Mr. Acheson. 

I am now persuaded that this is necessary both 
because of Mr. Acheson’s preoccupation with ur- 
gent matters in the field of his new duties and 
also, because in the forthcoming meeting of the 
Council and the expanded UNRRA operations in 
Europe Mr. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of economic affairs, as this Govern- 
ment’s representative on the Council, will be in 
a position most effectively to lend the support of 
this Government. Iam therefore designating Mr. 
William L. Clayton as the United States Council 
member, effective immediately. Mr. Clayton will 
attend the Third Council Meeting in London and 
will be prepared to participate in deliberations 
prior to that meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
- Harry S. Troman 
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Limitation of the Production of Opium 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES AND TURKEY 


The American Embassy at Ankara sent the fol- 
lowing note, dated September 22, 1944, to the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs of the Turkish Govern- 
ment: 

EMBaSssy OF THE 


No. 1068 Untrep States or AMERICA 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and has the honor to transmit here- 
with a copy and a translation of Public Law 400, 
Seventy-eighth Congress of the United States of 
America, approved July 1, 1944, requesting the 
President to urge upon the Governments of those 
countries where the cultivation of the poppy plant 
exists the necessity of immediately limiting the 
production of opium to the amount required for 
strictly medicinal and scientific purposes. 

As the Ministry is, of course, aware, the Gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom and the Nether- 
lands, after pursuing for many years a policy of 
gradual suppression of the use of smoking opium, 
announced on November 10, 1943 their decisions to 
prohibit the use of smoking opium in their Far 
Eastern territories when those territories are 
freed from Japanese occupation and not to re- 
establish their opium monopolies. Copies of those 
announcements, together with the statements 
made by spokesmen of the United States and 
Chinese Governments on November 10 and 24, 
1943, respectively, commenting on those announce- 
ments, are attached hereto for convenience of ref- 
erence. Following the surrender of Japan, the 
United States Government, in cooperation with 
other interested governments, wiil do everything 
possible to prevent Japan and the Japanese from 
spreading the use of narcotics for the satisfaction 
of addiction. 

After the war, as a result of the decisions of the 
British and Netherland Governments and the un- 
compromising attitude of the Chinese and United 
States Governments, there will be no legitimate 
market for smoking opium in a vast Far Eastern 
area. Those countries which have in the past pro- 
duced and exported opium for use in the manu- 
facture of smoking opium will be obliged in the 
future to limit their exports to the demands of 


the world market for opium for medical and 
scientific requirements. 

The United States Government concurs in the 
opinion of the British Government, as stated in 
its announcement of November 10, 1943, in re- 
gard to the prohibition of smoking opium in the 
Far East that “The success of the enforcement of 
prohibition will depend on the steps taken to limit 
and control the production of opium in other 
countries”. In this connection the total require- 
ments of the world for raw opium for the years 
1933 to 1938, as computed from League of Nations 
documents O. C. 1781 (1), August 27, 1940 and 
O. C. 1758, April 15, 1939 are reproduced below: 

For manufac- 


tured narcotic 
drugs 


227, 494 
245, 201 
255, 808 
323, 114 
343, 841 
312, 832 


During the period immediately after the war, it 
is estimated that the world market for opium for 
medicinal purposes will require about 400,000 kilo- 
grams of opium, whereas world production of raw 
opium for the year 1944 has been estimated by 
experts of the United States Government, in the 
absence of exact figures, as amounting to about 
2,400,000 kilograms. There is also estimated pro- 
duction in Central Europe of morphine direct 
from poppy straw totaling about 8,500 kilograms. 

The United States Government believes that it 
is necessary to limit and control the cultivation of 
the opium poppy in order to suppress drug addic- 
tion and the illicit traffic, and is prepared to co- 
operate with all nations in efforts to solve the 
problem. It hopes that Turkey and all opium- 
producing countries will be willing to participate 
in a conference which is expected to be held after 
the war for the purpose of drafting a suitable 
poppy limitation convention, preparations for 
which were undertaken several years ago by the 
Opium Advisory Committee. 

In the hope of expediting and promoting agree- 
ment, the United States Government suggests that 
the proposed convention should contain pro- 
visions: 


Total 


For prepared 
Kilograms 


opium 
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1, Stating in clear language that its objectives 
are (a) to suppress the abuse of narcotic drugs 
and (b) to supplement the Hague Opium Con- 
vention of 1912. 

2. Restricting the cultivation of opium poppies 
for the production of raw opium to the countries 
which have been producing opium in quantity for 
many years and restricting the number of coun- 
tries which may export opium to not more than 
five of the largest, producers. 

8. Restricting the cultivation of opium poppies 
for the direct extraction of morphine to present 
or lower levels, and prohibiting the exportation of 
any of the extracted morphine. 

4, Establishing a control body consisting of 
not more than seven members, who shall have 
adequate powers to enforce compliance with their 
decisions, 

5. Requiring all countries and territories to sub- 
mit estimates of their requirements for raw opium 
annually to the Control Body. 

6. Specifying that each opium producing-ex- 
porting country be allotted by the Control Body 
an annual production and export quota. 

7. Requiring all importing countries and ter- 
ritories to buy in a given year the quantities of 
opium estimated as needed for that year. 

8. Assuring the producer a fair return. 

9. Requiring the standardization of opium by 
all producers. 

10. Requiring the licensing and complete con- 
trol of all cultivators by the national authorities 
with the submission annually of accurate statis- 
tics covering the area cultivated and the quantity 
of opium produced. 

11. Incorporating a system of complete and ab- 
solute government control over the distribution 
of opium and any products of the poppy contain- 
ing morphine, and over stocks. 

12. Stipulating that the parties to the proposed 


convention which are not parties to the Geneva ° 


Drug Convention of 1925 agree to apply Chapter 
V of the latter convention, which sets up a system 
of import permits and export authorizations for 
the control of the international trade in opium and 
other dangerous drugs. 

13. Prohibiting a producing country which be- 
comes a party to the convention from supplying, 
directly or indirectly, consuming countries which 
have not become parties to the convention, and 
prohibiting consuming countries which become 
parties to the convention from buying from pro- 


to the convention. 


14. Stipulating that opium coming from States ; 
which are not parties to the convention shall not — 
be allowed to pass through the territory of parties — 


to the convention. 


15. Calling for the prohibition of the manufac- — 


ture, importation, exportation, and use of smok- 


ing opium, and the closing of opium monopolies, — 
16. Stipulating that a consuming country, 


either in the event of a demonstrated discrimina- 
tion against a consuming country in the matter 
of supply, or in the event of an emergency arising 
which interferes with or closes the existing source 
of supply of the said consuming country, may 
become a producing country, but only with the 
consent of the Control Body. ; 

. 17. Insuring the absolute and complete inde- 
pendence of the Control Body. 

18. Establishing a businesslike and specific ar- 
rangement whereby the parties to the convention 
accept responsibility for and agree to pay each 
their fair share of the cost of implementation 
through machinery set up by the convention. 


The Ministry will doubtless concur that only an 
international agreement limiting the production 
of raw opium and restricting the production of 
poppy straw for the direct extraction of morphine 
can protect the international market for raw 
opium against the competition which would result 
were poppy straw to be produced not only in the 
countries where it is now being produced but in 
many other countries also. One of the aims of 
United States policy is to have poppy straw pro- 
duction frozen at present or lower levels. This 
objective will be strongly supported at the con- 
templated poppy limitation conference. 

“An international poppy limitation convention 
could also possibly furnish protection to the trade 
in raw opium against the new synthetic drug 
isonipecaine (also known as dolantin and deme- 
rol). This drug was originally manufactured by 
the Bayer firm in Germany from coal tar. It isa 
satisfactory therapeutic substitute for morphine, 
as its analgesic properties are almost identical 
with those of morphine. Isonipecaine, under vari- 
ous trade names, is now being manufactured in 
many countries for medicinal purposes. It may 
replace morphine to a considerable extent, thus 
diminishing the demand for opium for medicinal 
use. 
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Pending the entering into effect of an interna- 
tional poppy limitation convention, the United 
States Government suggests that it would be help- 
ful if the Government of Turkey would give imme- 
diate consideration to the advisability of announc- 
ing at the earliest possible moment that it will 
hereafter prohibit the production and export of 
opium for other than strictly medicinal and scien- 
tific purposes, and will take effective measures to 
prevent illicit production of opium in its terri- 
tories and illicit traffic in opium from its terri- 
tories. 

The Government of the United States is now 
making this same suggestion to each opium-pro- 
ducing country with which it has friendly rela- 
tions. It believes that the adoption of such a 
policy by each of those countries would go far to 
ensure the success of the prohibition of the use of 
prepared opium in the Far East and to safeguard 
all countries against the possibility of an era of 
increased drug addiction similar to that which 
followed the first World War. 

It would be appreciated if the Ministry would 
inform the Embassy at an early date whether the 
Turkish Government is prepared to make the sug- 
gested announcement concerning the limitation of 
the production of opium to medicinal and scientific 
requirements. It would also be appreciated if the 
Ministry would communicate to the Embassy for 
transmission to the Government of the United 
States such observations as it may care to submit 
in regard to the provisions which the United 
States Government has suggested be incorporated 
in the proposed poppy limitation convention. 

L. A. S2 

AnxarA, September 22, 1944 


Translation of a note, dated May 14, 1945, from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Turkish 
Government, replying to the note of the American 
Embassy, follows: 


Ministry or Foreign AFFAIRS 
ANKARA 
10150/116 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has the honor 
to acknowledge receipt of the Embassy of the 
United States of America’s note dated September 
22, 1944, concerning the promulgation of Public 
Law No. 400, of the Seventy-eighth Congress of 


*Laurence A. Steinhardt, U.S. Ambassador to Turkey, 
1942-44. 
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the United States, and the propositions of the 
American Government, with regard to the limita- 
tion of the world production of opium to the quan- 
tity necessary for purely medical and scientific 
purposes, 

Having submitted the aforementioned note and 
the texts enclosed thereto to the study of the in- 
terested authorities, this Ministry has the honor 
of making known to the honorable Embassy, with 
regard to the suggestions formulated by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the observations 
and suggestions which follow: 


It is with keen interest that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment has examined this recent initiative of the 
Federal Government, having as its purpose the 
prevention, by measures reducing the production 
on an international scale, of the harmful usage of 
opium, and thus realizing the aim which had not 
been attained, either in 1925 by the Second Con- 
vention of Geneva or by the Conference which met 
in Bangkok in 1983, The determination expressed 
by the Government of the United States of doing, 
at the close of hostilities in the Far East, all that 
which is in its power to prevent Japan and the 
Japanese from propagating the use of narcotics in 
that region, as well as the decision of the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and the Nether- 
lands to prohibit the use of making [smok- 
ing] opium in their territories in the Far East 
when the Japanese occupation of these territories 
will have come to an end, are also happy auspices 
which make one hope that this time a successful 
conclusion will be given to a definitive and uni- 
versal ruling. 

With regard to the attitude of Turkey toward 
this question, this Ministry can only reaffirm the 
unreserved good will which has been shown in the 
preceding sentences of the Government of the Re- 
public, which, considering the eminent importance 
of the humanitarian aspect of the problem of the 
consumption of opium and with full knowledge of 
the responsibility derived therefrom for the pro- 
ducing countries, has pledged itself, since 1932, to 
adhere to every international convention ad hoc, 
which has collaborated with entire good faith in 
the work of the Advisory Committee of the League 
of Nations, and which has not hesitated before im- 
portant sacrifices of economic order and social 
difficulties arising from the limitation of the cul- 
ture of the opium poppy in Turkey, in the sole 
purpose of contributing to this beneficial action. 
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In Turkey, the opium trade like that of other 
narcotics is centralized in the hands of a state 
monopoly. The entire opium production is bought 
by the Office of Land Products, a state institu- 
tion, which makes up its stocks and, should the 
occasion arise, effects the exportation of it through 
the intermediary of the state monopoly and by 
means of an importation license delivered by the 
proper authority of the consignee country. 

May it be recalled that following effective leg- 
islative measures taken by the Government in 
application of the Geneva Convention and the 
coming into effect of regulations concerning the 
Office of the Land Products, the production of 
raw opium in Turkey, which is calculated for the 
years 1929-1933 at an annual average of 394,000 
kg. (document O. C. Confid. 11/18 (3) of the 
League of Nations dated May 15, 1939), decreased 
during the years 1934-1937 to an average of 280,- 
782 kg., which corresponds to a decrease of 28.73 
per cent, and this decrease attained, for the period 
1938-1944, a proportion of 38.63 per cent, that is, 
an annual average production of 215,142 kg. 

The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica can then be assured that the Turkish Govern- 
ment is entirely disposed to participate in the 
conference planned after the war, and that it will 
consent to every limitation of production which 
may be contemplated under equal conditions for 
all producers. ° 

The suggestions which the Government of the 
United States, in the hope of accelerating and of 
promoting the conclusion of an agreement, has 
indeed wished to make with regard to stipulations 
which the new Convention should contain, have 
been the object of a careful examination on the 
part of the competent authorities, and the Min- 
istry desires, hereunder, to inform the honorable 
Embassy of some reflections of the interested serv- 
ices in connection with the different points con- 
templated : 


ad 1. Considering that the purpose of the new 
Convention should be defined as being the sup- 
pression of the vicious use of narcotics, it would be 
advisable to modify article 2 of the project dated 
June 9, 1939, elaborated by the Advisory Com- 
mittee at Geneva (document O. C. Conf. 50/2 of 
the League of Nations) which contemplates the 
production of raw opium for 


1 — medical and scientific purposes as well as 
medicines meeting these requirements, 


2 — smoking opium whose consumption is fore- 
seen in article 31 of the same project, and 

3 — opium to be used for any sort of consump- 
tion admitted through the legislation of the 
country in which it should be utilized. 


In the opinion of the Turkish Government, 
paragraphs 2 and 3 may be suppressed; they are 
in accord with article 31 of the project, aiming to 
eliminate the consumption of smoking opium, pro- 
ceeding through progressive reductions. 

ad 2, According to the publications of the 
League of Nations referring to the year 1937— 
the latest date distributed by the League of Na- 
tions—the classification of the different producers 
of opium is the following, in order of quantities 
produced : 


1 — China 1, 063, 295 kg 
2 - Iran §21,715 “ 
3 — Turkey 269, 656 “ 
4 — Indian States 250, 984 “ 
5 — URSS [U.S.8.R.] 85, 280 * 
6 — Yugoslavia 53,000 “ 
7 — Territories in India of 

the British Empire 47,381 “ 
8 — Korea 28, 847 “ 
9 — Japan 21,771 “ 
10 - Bulgaria 6,175 “ 


The limitation of the culture of the poppy to 
not more than five countries being proposed, it 
would be necessary to consider that in the event 
that the Conference should adhere to the point 
of view of the American Government, of the coun- 
tries enumerated above those counting from Yugo- 
slavia should suppress the culture of the poppy. 
The interested authorities who have recalled the 
figures above-mentioned only as a demonstrative 
claim realize perfectly that in case of the general 
acceptance of the formula specified by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, it would be necessary 
to take as a basis, for the necessary elimination 
of the producers, data broader than the produc- 
tion figures of a single year; it would be advisable, 
for example, to consider the average of a suitable 
period, the curve of the production in the different 
countries and the general or particular causes 
which were able to influence the noted movements 
in the culture of the poppy, as well as the differ- 
ent categories and qualities of the plant, cultivated 
in the countries in question. 

ad 3. The thesis supported by the Turkish 
Delegation and approved by Yugoslavia from the 
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first session of the Advisory Opium Committee in 
1939, and in the course of the deliberations bearing 
on the project of the Convention whose elabora- 
tion was judged necessary in order to extend and 
complete the provisions of the Conventions of the 
Hague (1912) and of Geneva (1925) demanded 
the pure and simple prohibition of the culture of 
the poppy destined for the direct extraction of 
morphine. As it was already demonstrated from 
these deliberations, it is in no way acceptable, nor 
just or equitable, that a decrease in the production 
of the poppy which has been obtained only 
through sacrifices consented to by the producing 
countries in the aim of serving a humanitarian 
ideal be turned to account by other countries in 
order to be compensated, even in part, by new 
methods of production which should come to be 
sanctioned. The proposition to maintain at the 
present level the direct production of morphine 
would endanger the legitimate interests of the ex- 
porting countries, since it is easy to foresee that 
the direct method, employed especially in Hun- 
gary, Poland and in URSS, will have made great 
progress in the course of the last years. 

ad 4, With regard to the proposition of forming 
a control commission composed of not more than 
seven members furnished with sufficient power to 
have its decisions executed, one needs only to re- 
vert to the petition formulated in 1939'aiming at 
the equitable representation within the committee 
of the producing countries who, under the circum- 
stances, are interested in the first place, and to 
hope that this commission will be invested with 
such powers as it has need of to fulfill its task un- 
der the desired conditions. 

ad 5. No observation. 

ad 6. Considering that the harvesting depends, 
as for every agricultural product, on atmospheric 
conditions during the periods of sowing and cut- 
ting and that it is, from this fact, impossible to fix 
in advance exactly the quantity to obtain, the ques- 
tion of the settlement for adjustment of stocks, of 
the state and of the private stock in the exporting 
countries as well as in the importing countries, a 
measure recommended in 1939, should be the object 
of a careful study. 

ad 7. No observation. 

ad 8. The Turkish Government pays particular 
attention to the question of seeing assured for the 
cultivator an equitable gain which rewards his 
efforts. The Turkish Delegation at Geneva had, 
in 1939, insisted that a careful and attentive study 
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of this question be undertaken, and the Advisory 
Committee had decided to charge the Secretariat 
General to collaborate therein with the experts of 
the producing countries. 

ad 9. Asa matter of fact it would be desirable to 
demand of all producers the standardization of 
their products. For Turkey it is an accomplished 
fact. 

ad 10. The proposition concerning a permit for 
the cultivator as well as the control to which he 
would be subjected and that concerning the exact 
annual statistics bearing on the surface cultivated 
and the quantity of opium produced are indeed 
justified. However, one must foresee that in the 
application of the control of the production one 
will run into certain difficulties, resulting from the 
fact that it is practically impossible to control or 
to verify the exact quantity of opium harvested on 
a definite ground. This quantity can, in effect, 
vary according to the atmospheric conditions, the 
rainfall in the cutting period, the moisture of the 
earth and other factors which are uncontrollable. 
Finally, there is the question of the expenses 
caused by the control organization. A system of 
limited control could be found, if in the prices 
fixed for the buying of opium the buyers would 
consent to include a certain margin for this organ- 
ization, to add to the equitable gain provided for 
the cultivator. , 

ad 11. The importation and the distribution of 
the narcotics extracted from opium are submitted, 
in Turkey, to a system of the state monopoly; 
thus the consumption and the employment of these 
drugs are, according to the regulations of a spe- 


- cial law, controlled by the services of the Ministry 


of Hygiene and of Social Assistance. 

ad 12. The Turkish Government approves the 
proposition leading to the submission of the in- 
ternational trade of opium and other dangerous 
narcotics to a system of permits for importation 
and exportation; this system has been applied in 
Turkey since the putting into effect of the law on 
the State Monopoly. 

ad 13. The question presents two different as- 

pects: 

a) Prohibiting a country which becomes a party 
to the Convention of furnishing to consumer 
countries which have not adhered to it, and 

b) Prohibiting consumer countries from buying 
from a producing country which has not ad- 
hered to the Convention. 
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2. The preparation of statistics indicating the f 


In the first eventuality there is ground to ques- 
exports effected by the different producing coun- — 


tion if the pronounced prohibition would not have 


as a result the furnishing to producers who have 
remained outside the convention an additional 
premium resulting from the fact that they would 
be without competition. The second eventuality, 
on the other hand, constitutes in the eyes of the 
Government of the Republic one of the essential 
points for the convention to conclude, which de- 
serves the greatest attention. 

ad 14. No observation. 

ad 15. Prohibiting the manufacture, the im- 
portation, the exportation and the use of smoking 
opium, as well as the closing of the smoking opium 
monopolies accords entirely with the views of 
the Turkish authorities. This Ministry must, 
however, point out that some categories of raw 
opium are used for medical and scientific pur- 
poses, as well as for smoking opium. Such is 
the case for the finest qualities of Turkish opium 
which lend themselves equally to both sorts of 
use. 

ad 16. The Turkish Government would not 
know how to concur in the suggestion that a con- 
sumer country, in the eventuality that, for one 
cause or another, it could not obtain from the ex- 
porting country which had been designated to 
supply it the required quantity of opium, would 
be authorized itself to become a producer. By 
far the most simple solution in such cases would be 
that of dividing the supplying of the country in 
question among the other producing countries. 

ad 17. The absolute and complete independence 
of the Control Commission is, in fact, very desir- 
able; it is a question, at this juncture, of searching 
for the proper means to assure this independence. 

ad 18. It seems that, to arrive at an accurate 
arrangement concerning the division among the 
contracting parties of the expenses of execution, 
as well as for the functioning of an effective con- 
trol of the culture and production, the prices 
agreed to by the purchasers for the products, 
which will be furnished to them, will be of great 
importance. 


The Government of the Republic would suggest, 
moreover, the introduction of the following points 
in the agenda of the proposed Conference: 


1. The preparation of statistics indicating the 
opium harvests of producing countries for the 
period between 1925 and 1932, inclusive, and the 
relation of these harvests to the world production. 


tries for this same period as well as the relation © 


of these figures to those of world exportation. 


8. Research, on the part of the consignee coun- : 
tries, into the purposes and the quantities of the 


exports. 


4. The preparation, for the importing countries, — 
of statistics showing the quantities imported in — 
this same period, and the purposes to which they _ 
were destined (consumption for the manufacture © 


of narcotics or of medicines, consumption for 


smoking or for food) with an indication of the — 


respective figures. 
5. Research into the relationship between in- 
creases and decreases of production and of con: 


sumption, as well as on the causes of these move- — 


ments. 


6. Organization, on the basis of the data thus — 
obtained, of a just distribution of the portions of . 


production and exportation due each of the pro- 
ducing states, so as to insure the suppression of 
all competition among the interested parties. 


7. Coordination of the purchase price of opium — 


of the producing countries with the current price 
of drugs which are made from it. 

& Compensation for losses undergone by the 
peasants due to the limitation of regions author- 
ized to continue the cultivation of the poppy by a 
premium levied on the purchase price, serving to 
pay to the interested parties annual indemnities. 

9. The arrival at a suitable formula to balance 
the interests of the states signatory to the Geneva 
Convention which, in application of the provis:ons 
relating to it, diminished their production, and of 
the states, not being in this position, which con- 
tinued to produce without any restriction, per- 
mitted the use of opium in their territory and 
exported narcotics in the international market. 

10. Adoption of decisions to safeguard the 
legitimate rights, at least until the putting into 
effect of a new Convention, the non-recognition of 
positions recently acquired, among others of the 
quality of producers in those countries which have 
not been producing for long, and the immediate 
prohibition of the straw method. 


In conclusion, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
wishes to stress the following points which it con- 
siders to be of prime importance for the Turkish 
representation at the Conference which is to be 
held: 
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a) It is absolutely indispensable to proclaim the 
prohibition of the straw method (which consists 
of extracting the morphine directly from the 
poppy), and of all production in countries which, 
by practicing this method, acquired the status of 
producers after the conclusion of the Geneva 
Convention (1925). 

b) There is an urgent necessity, seeing the com- 
petition which the synthetic drug, isonipecaine 
(known also under the names of dolantin and 
demerol), makes and will be able to make in the 
future on a still more vast scale to raw opium, to 
assure the limitation, if not the complete prohibi- 
tion, of these drugs. 

c) The purpose desired by the limitation of the 
production being the struggle against the harmful 
use of opium and of its derivatives, the Confer- 
ence will have to distinguish between the produc- 
tion of smoking opium and that of the poppy 
which, in certain regions of Turkey, is cultivated 
as a plant serving for the extraction of oil, which 
constitutes there, as a result of special conditions 
making impossible the breeding of cattle or the 
production of all other substitutes, an essential 
and indispensable element for nourishment and 
whose grains constitute one of the export mate- 
rials of the country. 

In bringing the above to the knowledge of the 
Embassy of the United States of America and in 
asking it to kindly inform its Government, this 
Ministry takes this opportunity to renew the assur- 
ance of its high consideration. 


Anxara, May 14, 1945 


Conversation Between the 
Greek Foreign Minister 
and the President 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House July 5] 

The President today had the opportunity of a 
friendly conversation with Mr. Sofianopoulos, 
Foreign Minister of Greece, who arrived yester- 
day in Washington after the conclusion of the 
San Francisco conference, where he headed the 
Greek Delegation. The President expressed ap- 
preciation to Mr. Sofianopoulos for his excellent 
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work in San Francisco as chairman of one of the 
most important Conference committees. 

Mr. Sofianopoulos discussed with the President 
the United Nations Charter, and the President 
was pleased with Mr. Sofianopoulos’ expression of 
confidence that the friendly atmosphere and the 
resulting success of the Conference enabled 
Greece, as one of the smaller nations, to look for- 
ward to a period of international understanding 
and security within the framework of a united 
family of nations. 

The President remarked with satisfaction upon 
the recent official notification to Tokyo by the 
Greek Government that Greece has considered it- 
self in a state of war with Japan since its sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations on December 8, 1941,’ 
and welcomed this further evidence that the 
Greek people, who played such a brave role in re- 
sisting Axis aggression on their own soil, are 
stanchly lined up with the Allies in their determi- 
nation to see through to a victorious close the war 
against Japan. The President assured Mr. 
Sofianopoulos that the American people would 
never forget the heroic attitude of the Greek 
people or the great sacrifices made by Greece in 
the common interest. 

In discussing the urgent problems of rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction facing Greece at this time, 
the President expressed to Mr. Sofianopoulos the 
sincere interest of this Government in seeing 
normal economic conditions reestablished in 
Greece as soon as possible. In this connection the 
President assured Mr. Sofianopoulos of this Gov- 
ernment’s desire not only to facilitate the relief 
and rehabilitation program of UNRRA in Greece, 
but also to assist in every feasible way in Greek 
reconstruction. 

Mr. Sofianopoulos expressed to the President 
the heart-felt gratitude of the Greek nation for the 
sympathy constantly manifested by the American 
Governnient and people during the dark years of 
occupation, and his appreciation for the new 
words of encouragement and hope which the Pres- 
ident gave him for the Greek people. 


1In a note of June 30, 1945 to the Department of State 
the Greek Ambassador stated that the Greek Govern- 
ment has proclaimed that a state of war exists with 
Japan as of December 8, 1941, and he stated that the 
Japanese Government was so notified through the 
Swedish Embassy at Tokyo. 
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Eighth Anniversary of the 
Japanese Attack on China 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN TO 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE CHINESE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT’ 


[Released to the press July 6] 


On this day [July 7] marking the eighth anni- 
versary of your country’s heroic stand against the 
Japanese aggressor, I desire, on behalf of the 
people of the United States, to reaffirm to the 
Chinese people our deep friendship and our ad- 
miration of the valiant struggle which China has 
waged in the cause of freedom and justice through 
these long years of untold suffering and sacrifice. 

In expressing these sentiments, we are happy 
that the clouds which in previous years have dark- 
ened this anniversary for the gallant Chinese 
people are at last lifting. The Nazi aggressor has 
been utterly defeated and the full weight of Allied 
might is gathering momentum to be hurled against 
the Japanese. The task of crushing Japanese 
militarism is in its final phase, and in the task of 
building an enduring peace, the first step has been 
successfully accomplished at San Francisco. 

With respect and affection, we salute the 
Chinese nation—our long-tested friend, our 
comrade in battle, and our valued associate in the 
great work that lies ahead. 


Harry S. Truman 


MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
CHINESE EXECUTIVE YUAN’ 


[Released to the press July 6] 

Today [July 7] it is eight full years since your 
country made its momentous decision to resist 
Japanese aggression. On this occasion it is a 
privilege for me to join with other Americans in 
doing honor to the unconquerable spirit that has 
inspired the Chinese people to carry on so bravely 
despite long trials and grievous sacrifices. 


*Chiang Kai-shek. 
*'T. V. Soong. 
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The rapid progress of the present Allied drives 
against the Japanese and the solid achievements of 
the San Francisco Conference give ground for 
high hopes that, through our continuing deter- 
mined and concerted efforts, we may not only ae- 
complish the relatively early defeat of the last of 
the Axis aggressors, but also provide effective 
assurance that such aggressors cannot rise again 
to scourge mankind. 

James F’, Byrnes 


Military Service 


Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela 


Military-service agreements have been concluded 
recently between the United States Government 
and the Governments of four Latin American co- 
belligerents, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela, 
regarding the application of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, to 
nationals of those countries residing in the United 
States. Each of the agreements provides that 
nationals of the signatory country who have not 
declared their intention of becoming American 
citizens may elect to serve in the forces of their 
own country, in lieu of service in the armed forces 
of the United States, at any time prior to their 
induction into the armed forces of this country, or, 
if already serving in the armed forces of the 
United States, such nationals may elect to transfer 
to the armed forces of their own country. Each 
agreement provides that reciprocal treatment 
will be granted to American citizens residing in 
the territory of the other contracting Government. 

Each of the four agreements was effected by an 
exchange of notes at Washington. The agree- 
ment with Chile is effective June 11, 1945, with 
Ecuador April 5, with Peru June 12, and with 
Venezuela May 11. 


Merchant-Shipping Agreement 


Brazl, Sweden 


The Governments of Brazil and Sweden have 
acceded to the Agreement on Principles Having 
Reference to the Continuance of Co-ordinated 
Control of Merchant Shipping signed at London 
August 5, 1944. The accession of Brazil is effec- 
tive June 1, 1945 and of Sweden June 8, 1945. 
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Departure of the Regent of Iraq 


EXCHANGE OF TELEGRAMS BETWEEN THE 
REGENT AND PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


[Released to the press July 3] 
JUNE 27, 1945 


PresipeNT TRUMAN 
White House 


On leaving the United States at the end of an 
unforgettable visit I send to you and to the people 
of this great country my most cordial good wishes 
and my most appreciative thanks for the lavish 
hospitality which I have enjoyed and for the very 
great kindness and cordiality which everywhere 
has greeted me. It has been my privilege to tour 
many states and to meet representatives of many 
sections of your national life. I have been greatly 
impressed by everything I have seen: The mag- 
nitude of America’s war effort, her limitless re- 
sources and the immensity of her industrial eco- 
nomic and educational development. I am happy 
in the belief that this visit has intensified appre- 
ciation of our common ideals and it is my very 
sincere hope that the bonds of friendship with 
which we are so happily united at the present time 
will grow ever stronger and closer with the pas- 
sage of time. 


Asput Inan 
Juxy 2, 1945 
| His Royal Highness 
Prince Asput ILaH 
Regent of Iraq 


Please accept my thanks for the cordial message 
which Your Highness has so kindly sent to me and 
to the people of this country upon your departure 
for Iraq. 


I have enjoyed the opportunity of meeting you 
personally and cordially reciprocate both your 
good wishes and the hope you express for the con- 
tinuing growth of the friendly relations between 
our two countries. 

Harry S. Truman 


* Buiietin of Apr. 8, 1945, p. 621. 
* Executive Agreement Series 282 and Bucietin of Jan. 
9, 1943, p. 28. 
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Marine Transportation and 
Litigation 
Norway 


An agreement between the United States and 
Norway regarding certain problems of marine 
transportation and litigation (“Knock-for- 
Knock” agreement) was effected by an exchange 
of notes between the Acting Secretary of State and 
the Norwegian Ambassador signed at Washing- 
ton May 29, 1945. Each contracting Government 
agrees not to make any claim for damages or sal- 
vage services either directly against the other con- 
tracting Government or in any case where such 
other Government represents that such claim if 
made would ultimately be borne by that Govern- 
ment. The agreement applies to all claims arising 
before the effective date of the agreement but re- 
maining unsettled at such date or which may arise 
during the currency of the agreement. The agree- 
ment provides that it shall remain in force until 
the expiration of one month from the date upon 
which either of the contracting Governments shall 
give written notice of their intention to terminate 
it. 

Similar agreements are in force between the 
United States and Australia* and the United 
States and the United Kingdom.” 


Publication by Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission 


[Released to the press by the Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion June 25) 


The Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
on June 25 issued a publication entitled, “The 
Caribbean Tourist Trade—A Regional Ap- 
proach.” 


In approaching the subject the Commission was 
aware that in most of the Caribbean territories 
there was a realization of the possibilities of tour- 
ism and that plans were being made for develop- 
ment after the war. The Commission believed 
that the activities and plans in the individual ter- 
ritories could be supplemented by an examina- 
tion of the case for regional collaboration on tour- 
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ism and by the preparation of studies covering 
certain aspects of the subject which would have 
general applicability to the entire area. 

The publication presents information and 
analysis which, particularly in view of the neces- 
sity for coordinating the development of trans- 
portation and recreational facilities, indicates the 
advisability of systematic regional cooperation 
for the expansion of tourism in the Caribbean 
area, with each territory, of course, being free to 
promote and develop its own particular attrac- 
tions. 


= THE FOREIGN SERVICE = 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Adana, Turkey, was 
closed on July 4, 1945. 
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= THE DEPARTMENT 


Appointment of Officers 


In the Office of the Assistant Secretary in charge - 


of economic affairs, the following designations have 
been made: 


Kingsley W. Hamilton as Assistant to the As- 
sistant Secretary, effective June 27, 1945; 

Livingston T. Merchant as Special Assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary to succeed John E. Or- 
chard, effective July 9, 1945; 

Willard L. Thorp as Deputy to the Assistant 
Secretary to succeed Edward S. Mason, effective 
July 5, 1945. Mr. Thorp will also succeed Mr, 
Mason as Vice Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee on Economic Foreign Policy. 


Donald §S. Gilpatric as Chief of the War Areas 
Economic Division, effective July 9, 1945. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Foreign Commerce WEEKLY 


The article listed below will be found in the July 7 issue 
of the Department of Commerce publication entitled 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 


“Tobacco in Jamaica”, by Frederick L. Royt, Vice Con- 
sul at Kingston. 


1 


= THE CONGRESS E 


Relief of Settlers on the International Strip at Nogales, 
Ariz. H. Rept. 793, 79th Cong., to accompany 8S. 69. 32 
pp. [Favorable report. ] 

Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1945. H. Rept. 831, 79th 
Cong., to accompany H. R. 3603. 15 pp. [Favorable 
report. ] 

Authorizing the Admission Into the United States of 
Persons of Races Indigenous to India, To Make Them 
Racially Bligible for Naturalization. H. Rept. 854, 79th 
Cong., to accompany H. R. 3517. 8 pp. [Favorable 
report. ] ” 

Amend the Act Providing for the Disposal of Certain 
Records of the United States Government. S. Rept. 447, 
79h Cong., to accompany H. R. 44. 3 pp. [Favorable 
report. ] 

The Charter of the United Nations. Remarks of Hon. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, A Senator from the State of 
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Michigan, in the Senate of the United States, June 29, 
1945, relative to the Charter of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. S. Doc, 
59, 79th Cong. ii, 12 pp. 

To Repeal the Johnson Act: Hearing Before the Com- 
mittee on Finance, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, first session, on §, 636, a bill to repeal the act 
entitled “An Act To Prohibit Financial Transactions With 
any Foreign Government in Default on Its Obligations to 
the United States”, approved April 13, 1934. May 17, 24, 
and June 7, 1945. iii, 60 pp. [Department of State pp. 
6, 15-82. ] 

1945 Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act: 
Hearings Before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Seventy-ninth Congress, first 
session, on H.R. 2652 superseded by H. R. 3240, a bill to 
extend the authority of the President under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1980, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. Volume 1 [revised]. April 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 30, May 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 
14, 1945. Indexed. vii, 1528 pp. [Department of State 
pp. 5-428. ] 

Post-War Disposition of Merchant Vessels: Hearings Be- 
fore the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Seventy-ninth Congress, first 
session, on H.R. 1425, a bill to provide for the sale of 
certain government-owned merchant vessels and for other 
purposes. Part 2, April 19, May 2, 3, and 23, 1945. iii, 
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